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qualifications and competency are conceded ? The | tinuet until January last, when the Trustees applied 
recognition of such a principle would be in direct | to tht Superintendent for permission to open it oc- 
opposition to the genius of our government and a | easioally for the use of religious meetings, when 
serious reflection upon the intelligence of the people. not wanted for district purposes, under the aaiiaige 
But there is a still higher and more important prin- | tionsand limitations contained in the several decis- 
ciple involved in this case. Whatever may be feared | ions leretofore made by the present Superintendent 
by some, of the influence upon our elective system, | in sinilar cases, and which-had@ been communicated 
of an unrestricted privilege of citizenship, none can | to then; alleging at the same time that a decided 
doubt the olicy and utility of encouraging by every majoiity of the district desired such. use of the house. 
means within our power, the emigration to our shores | Permission was accordingly granted; and the house 
‘ of intelligent and enlightened foreigners. How can | was épened for such purposes on Sundays, &c. The 
Duty of Inspectors of Common Schools in granting - accomplish this object more effectually than by | appelants rely wholly.upon the order made by Gen. 
certificates to candidates for Teachers. olding out to them inducements to take charge of | Dix, and subsequently enforced by the present:Su- 
our elementary institutions of learning? There is | perinendent; without alleging either that a majerity 
OFFICE oF SUPERINTENDENT no possible danger that such privileges, conferred | of thy inhabitants are opposed to the pocadiendl use 
oF Common ScHoots, : — honorable and high-minded men, could be | of tht house for religious meetings, when not wanted 
Albany, February 22,1841 abused. Foreigners of this class, when they ex- | for tie school, or that any injury has accrued to the 
. * | change their native shores for our own, do so from | housg books, furniture, or other property of the dis- 
In the matter of the appeal of John J. Wallace, acan- | a conviction of the superiority of our institutions, | trict rom such use. On “the other on » the Trus- 
didate for teacher of Common Schools in the town | and the greater facilities which they afford for the | tees aid forty-three inhabitants, comprising a large 
of Warwick, from the refusal of the Inspectors of | development of talent, and the reward of.enterprise. | majotity of the district, express their desire that the 
Common Schools of said town to grant him a cer- | Nor is an intimate and practical acquaintance with | house should be so opened; and allege that no in- 
tificate of qualification, according to law. | the operation and character of those institutiongcal- | jury € any kind has been sustained by the district, 
A copy of this appeal was, on the 28th of Janu- | culated to diminish that conviction. While there- | and that all re care shall be taken, that no such 
ary last, duly served on one of the Inspectors. No | fore we avail ourselves of their talents, their learn- | injuryshall hereafter accrue. . a ‘ 
answer having been received, the facts stated by the | 2g and skill, in every other department of industry Unjer these circumstances, there is evideptly no 
appellants must be deemed admitted, and the case | and enterprise, why should we close agaifist them | grourd whateyer for sustaining the present appeal.— 
disposed of accordingly. | our seminaries of instruction? Why should@we not | The ecision of the 7th September, 1838, was com- 
e appellant sets forth that the Inspectors of | Tther seek to divert into this interesting and honor- | pliedwith; and the house remained closed t 
Common Schools of the town of Warwick, having | able channel, the highest intellectual and moral-pow- | religijus meetings, &c., for upwards of q.year anda 
on the 9th of January last, examined him as a can- | © of the old as well as the new world? How in- |} half under that decision. In the mean time the prin- 
didate for a teacher in said town, acknowledged him | consistent would appear our cause, if while we in- } ciplesanctioned by Gen. Dix, was regularly brought 
to possess the necessary qualifications as to moral | Vite, by high pecuniary inducements, the annuabins before the present Superintendept, for re-examina- 
character, abilities and learning, so far as they could | flux of thousands of uneducated foreigners, we should ; tion, Upon mature deliberation he came to the con- 
ascertain the same ; and assigned no other reason for | discourage by an unjust and impolitic illiberality, the} clusim that there was and could be no difference in 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S DECISIONS, &C. 

















their refusal’to grant him a certificate, than that he 
was an Irishman. 

The provisions of the statute in relation to Com- 
mon Schools, (§ 45, 46 and 47,) make it the duty of 


the Inspectors ** to examine all persons offering them- 
selyes as candidates for teaching Common Sehovic 


in such town.” .‘ In making such examination, it 
shall be the duty of the Inspectors to ascertain the 
qualifications of the candidates, in respect to moral 
character, learning and ability.” ‘If thé Inspectors 
shall be satisfied in respect to the qualifications of 
the carididate” (as above prescribed) “they shall 
deliver,éo the person so examined, a certificate signed 
by them in such form as .shall be prescribed by the 
Superintendent of Common Schools.” Ihe form 

rescribed by the Superintendentyis in strict con- 

ormity with these provisions. When, therefore, the 
Inspectors are satisfied as to the moral character, 
learning and ability” of the candidate who has been 
examined by them, they have no discretion in giv- 
ing or withholding their certificate to that effect. It 
is a right, to which the person examined has fully 
entitled himself,and of which the Inspectors cannot 
legally deprive him. Trustees of listricts may em- 
ploy him or not, as they see fit; andjin the discharge 
of the duties confidéd to them, may consult the 
wishes, feelings, and even prejudices of the inhabit- 
ants in whose behalf they are acting; but the In- 
spectors, when Satisfied that the candidate possesses 
the qualifications required By law, haye no other 


alternative than to deliver to him their certificate of | 


such fact.. . at 
Neithe statute, nor the spirit of_our civil and 
political institutions recognize any distinction in this 


there any conceivable reason why they should do so. 
The great and cardinal object of butsystem of pub- 
lic instructi6n, is the universal “diffusion of know- 
ledge,” and the inculcation of “ virtuous dispositions 
and habits.” In the attainment of these ends, we 
have uniformly sought to avail ourselves of learning 
and talents, the influence and character of the great 
and good of every country and every clime. Our 
republican institutions. invite and encourage the co- 
operation’ of the intelligent and enlightened citizens 
of every nation; and our shores are open to all.— 
Why should we then deny t@ any foreigner the priv- 

of offering himself as a candidate for instruct- 
ing our children in knowledge and wirtuey when his 


emigration of the cultivated, the enlightened and the 


tention of the framers of our Constitution, orthe 
views of the founders of our free Republic. 


D. 
three days 


service of notice this stat dae 


Wallace, the ‘person ‘examined by them on the 9th 
of January last, and found duly qualified in respect 
to moral character, learning and ability, to teach a 
Common School in said town, a certificate to that 
effect, signed by them, in the form heretofore pre- 
scribed by the Superintendent of Common Schools. 


Secretary of State. Joun C, SPENCER, 


Supt, Com. Schools 





Use of School-Houses for Religious Meetings, &c. 


OFFICE oF SUPERINTENDENT 
or Common ScHOooLs, 


Albany, Feb. 23, 1841. 


In the matter of the appeal of Richard Pearce, and 
eighteen other persons, inhabitants of District No. 
3, in the town of Philadelphia, from the refusal 
the Trustees of said District to close the Scho 
House against religious meetings. 





The facts in this case appear to be as follows: On 


the 7th September, 1838, the late Superintendent of | 
| Common Schools, on an appeal brought by some Of | 
| the present appellants and others, directed the school- | 
respect between native and adopted citizeus ; nor is | house of the district to be'tlosed against all meetings | _ W! , J 
. e- | district passes over without the election of officers, 


fhe Trustees mayeall a special mecting of the ine 


| other than those relating to the school. In 


| quence of some alleged defect or informality i on 


| service of that order upon the Trust ey at 
| declined compliance with it. On ap ion by 
| appellants to the present Superintendent in April, 
| 1839, they were explicitly directed to obey the de- 
| Gsion made by Gen. Dix.) This was done, on the 
| principle that a legal order must be obeyed, while it 
| remained in force, and as no application for a re- 
hearing was made, the merits of the case on which 
| the order was originally granted, could not be en- 
| quired into, The school-house was accordingly 
closed against all other meetings than those having 
réference to the schools $ which state of things con- 










It fs ecoording) = ordered, that the Inspectors - 
the productién of the original, deliver to John J. 


. h ] he 
Sees Cee ee SE ae ee oF ee the consent of the Trustees, and the — of 
istrict 





| under proper restrictions, to the use of re 
*} meetings, for the accommodation of the majority of 
| the district; and inasmuch as they: brought them- 
| selves within the principle adopted by the depart- 
jment in other similar cases, their application was’ 
| granted. No abuse of the privilege th 

‘ set up or pocantes ; and no reason therefore ex- 





\prineiple between religious meetings being held in 


learned! Surely such could never have been the in-| the school-house, and its being used for meetings of 


debating societies and for Sunday schools. His pred- 
ecéssors had sanctioned its use for both those purpo- 
‘ ind ‘he thought rightly. The-school-house is 


e district, ; i - 
imited only by the law. “The se or which 






> 
ee erected. must be preserved, nothing can 
e suffered to interfere with it. But when that 
oO 







‘improvement which the majority of the inhabitants 


ay derive. Upon this principle, it may be r 
lectures, debating societies, Sunday schools, meetings 
for public worship, or any other useful purpose, 

a majority of the inhabitantgief the d _ 
After that decision, the ‘Trastees applied for pet 
mission to open the school-house occasionally, am 

Iigious 


us conferred 


ts why such privilege should, at this time, be with- 
drawn. The appeal is, for these reasons, dismissed. 
Given under my hand and the seal of office of the 

Secretary of State. Joun C, Srenc 
Supt. Common Schools. 





Vacancies in Office. 
* 
Where from any cause, the annual meeting of a 


habitants, to fill vacancy thus create By §61° 


fe | of the School Act, theinhabitants “when Jawfully 
| sasembledslp any distriet meeting,’ 


or 

cial, h power “ to choose a distric’ 5 ieee 
trustees and a collector, at'their first meeting, and as 
often as such offices, or either of them become 4 
ly the office becomes vagated by the expiration 
of the term ; and the officers ld be unable to act, 
but for § 80 [70] which provides for their holding 

over until others shall be elected in their 
I have great difficulty in reconcilingthéo of 
my predecessor @tpage 241 of Common School De- 
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cisions, with 


my. of the statute. ‘That opinion | credit was already pledged, or could be by an ordi- | be incapable of pgactical execution. Amendments, 
seems to be fousdet on the decision at 49, which | nary act of the legislature. For these and other rea- | when experience has indicated their necessity, may 


I 


1s ye 


this construction, J entirely dissent. I hold that the 


e of the term of office creates a vacancy, and 
that by §6i, the district may, at a special no 
elect officers to fill it. District officers are to hold 


until the next annual meeting, and wntil others are’ 


elected wn their ; § 80: not, however, necessa- 
rily, as the decision referred to seems to indicate, 
until the next annual meeting. Where is such next 
annual meeting to be held, and by what authority is 
it to be convened? A special meeting cannot cer- 
tainly be ordered by the Superintendent or the Trus- 
tees, for the purpose of filling a vacancy, which, on 
this construction, does not exist ; and there is np da 

to which the annual meeting now stands adjourned. 
But under the view of the subject I have takea,all 
incongruities disappear. The affairs of the district 
continue to be administered by the old officers, until 
the vacancy created by the expiration of the term for 
which they were elected, is filled at a special meet- 
ing, which they are authorized to call for thai ex- 
press purpose, by §61. Joun C. SpencER, Supt. 


Powers of Inhabitants of Districts in the Imposition 
of Taxes. 

‘The School Act, specifically points out the several 
pa— for which taxes may be imposed on tle in- 

abitants of school districts ; and beyond thee no 
authority is given for the exercise of this power.— 
Taxes cannot be imposed. for the payment of the 
costs incurred in defending a suit brought against the 
Trustees or other officers of the district ; or for the 
expenses of conducting an appeal to the Superin- 
tendent, where professional aid is called in. All 
chemes of this nature must be defrayed by voluntary 
© bution, or paid by those who incur them, out 
of their individual funds. J. C. Spencer, Supt. 


Officers of School Districts. 

Where a new district is created from porticns of 
existing districts, and one’or more of the Trastees 
of such existing districts are transferred to the new 
district, they cease to be officers of the districts from 
which they were taken; and the vacancy may be 
supplied under the provisions of §81 [71] of the 
School Act. Jotun C: Spencer, Supt. 


Building of School- Houses. = 

When a school-house is so decayed as in the opin- 

ion of a majority of the inhabitants to be no longer 

suitable for the prpotee of the district school, a tax 

may be voted, in the usual manner, for building a 

new one on the same site, at wd annual or special 
meeting duly notified. J. C. Spencer, Supt. 


PLANS OF THE SUPERINTENDENT, 


For the Improvement and Management of the Common 
School Fund, and ‘the better organization of the 
Common. Schools. 


[FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT. ] 














In respect to the management of the School Fund, 
the Superintendent is not aware of the necessity of 
‘any further provision, except in relation to the in- 
vestment of the capital. ere are in the Comp: 
troller’s office, bonds given for three-fourths of the 
purchase money of the lands recently ceded by the 
Oneida Indians, and sold by the Surveyor-General, 
whieh would be valuable investments of the capital 
of the school moneys now in hand. And if a gen- 
eral authority should be gi 

interest of the fund would be promoted. Consider- 
able difficulty is experienced in finding securities of 
the undoubted character which is desirable among 
those to which the discretion of those officers is now 
~Jimited. Of course the State stocks should be ex- 
cepted from this remark. But.in the opinion of the 


Superin’ nt, there’ are many and serious objec- 
tiops to sting any considerable ot of the 
the common school capital in any canal-or other 


stocks, by which the fund will become mingled with 
others of a wholly different character. The provis- 
ion of the Constitution in setting apart moneys ex- 
clusively for the common schools to be perpetually 
appfopriated to that object, might be defeated by 
th tly applying them to other purposes. In 
c fund, it must have. contemplated 
something more than the general credit of the State, 
or the provision would be useless. For that general 


| By purchasing the bonds referred to, we should not 
| the Treasury from the advances which must neces- 
| sarily be made, to enable the Oneida Indians who 
| have sold their lands, to emigrate to their new homes. 
| In reference to the improvement of the common 
| schools, the Superintendent has various suggestions 
| to make. But he would observe that he can not 
| concur in the general and sweeping denuneiations of 
| our system or of its practical operation, in which 
some of our fellow citizens indulge themselves. As 
remarked by the Superintendent in his report for 
1839, * the ardor of reformation runs into exaggera- 
ted representations of the abuses which it aims to 
overthrow,” and it may be added, that errors and 
omissions in the administration of a system, are 
more easily discovered and promulgated, than re- 
medied. it is not difficult to theorize on the subject 
of education; every man feels competent to the task 
of forming systems that work oe on paper. 
But the practical difficulties of a subject that requires 
the co-operation of the whole community, and de- 
pends almost entirely on public sentiment, can be 
appreciated only by those who have experienced 
them or who have attentively considered them. 
Public instruction, like every other institution of 
our country, depends on the voluntary action of the 
po. Laws may be passed and systems devised, 
yut they will have no vitality until pat in motion by 
those for whom and on whom they are to operate.— 
Time is’essential, not only to the full comprehension 
of any system on such a subject, but also to accom- 
modate ourselves to its requirements and to form 
those habits which are necessary to its complete 
execution. And in the enterprise of voluntary pub- 
lic instruction by a whole community, a generation 
may well be required to give it efficiency. Those 
who are impatient for that high a of improve- 
-ment which all hope will ultimately crown our ef- 
forts, incur the hazard of exciting despondency, 
when they overlook or depreciate what has been 
done, and represent the labor of twenty-five years 
as nugatory. Justice to the subject, as well as to 


those who have preceded us, requires that we should 
ex. i the api lhantincne arate af caer pengrecs BHA 
ascertain What it really has been. In 1815, returns 


were received from 2,631 districts, in which there 
were 140,706 children instructed. In 1840, 10,397 
districts sent in their reports, showing that 572,995 
children had attended their schools. In 1815, $46,- 
398 were paid from the Tréasury towards defraying 
the compensation of teachers, and in 1840, $220,000 
were paid from the same source for the same purpose. 
By a previous statement it appears that the people 
have contributed in taxes for the support 
of schools, 

and that they have voluntarily paid in 

sustaining them, 


| 


$275,000 00 
913,458 00 


Making a total of $1,188,458 00 
contributed by a population of 2,432,000, of whom 


called on to share in these expenses. A people who 
have thus freely expended their money, and appro- 
eee their private means for the education of their 

children to an amount nearly double the expense of 
| administering the government, can not with any 
| truth or justice be said to be indifferent to the sub- 
ject. And when we find 30,000 trustees of school 





ven to the Comptroller | districts gratuitously rendering their services, and | 
and Superintendent to make such investments, the | making their returns with crder, regularity and | 


promptitude, we ought not to deny their apprecia- 
tion of the value of the labor in which they engage, 
nor their merit in performing it. It is no slight 
proof of the value of a system which is thus admin- 
isteted without compulsion. -Its fruits are seen in 


| 


the education of one-fourth of our entire population, 
and of nearly every child of a proper age for the 
rimary schools ; in the advance of the wagts paid 


o teachers—a clear indication that a higher degree 
of talent is employed and. appreciated ; and in the 
interest almost universally excited among our fellow 
citizens of every class in the success of our efforts. 

Still, like every other human institution, it is sus- 
ceptible of constant improvement. This is not to 
be accomplished by sudden changes which derange 
the machinery, and which when effected will prob- 
ably be found to require alteration; and least of all, 
by those schemes which are so comprehensive as to 





only have a perfectly safe security, but would relieve | 


probably not one-sixth were either taxed or in any | 


»roceeds on the ground that the person holding over | sons, the investments in State stocks have ever-been | be gradually incorporated in the system without ob- 
t in office, and that there is no vacancy. From | very limited. The stocks of the cities, may be and | 
| have been used to some extent ; but an obvious pol- | 
| icy would prevent investing large amounts in them. | 


structing it. And the introduction of new elements, 
to aid, pavigpeate and sustain what we have, and in 
keeping with it, will be more likely to accomplish 
their purpose.than if they were antagonistic to what 
is already established. 

The great object of all our solicitude is the eleva 
tion of the standard of education. Although so many 
children are learning fo read and write, and to cy- 
pher, yet with such means‘as are provided they ought 
to learn much more. How is this to be accom- 
plished ? In the opinion of the Superintendent, 
mainly by the action of public opinion, and to some, 
although a very limited extent, by legislation. The 
first requisite is the employment of teachers who can 
impart a greater amount and a higher degree of in- 
struction. That such are to be found in our State, 
no one can doubt, But they must be induced to 

resent themselves by the same considerations which 
influence all men in their pursuits, the respectability 
of the employment, and the certainty of adequate re- 
rauneration. 

Both of these depend upon public sentiment. If 
the community be not awakened to a sense of the 
value and dignity of the vocation, and are not pre- 
a to do it justice, no system of organization 

owever perfect, and no amount of public benefi- 
cence expended on the schools, will call into action 
the requisite qualifications. “Indeed, the bounty of 
government will retard, if it do not paralyze those 
spontaneous efforts which spring from a conviction 
of their necessity. If the citizen supposes that the 
public treasury will provide the means of employing 
teachers, he will have no solicitude on the subject ; 
and one of the great principles of human action im- 
planted in the heart of man, that which places his 
affections where his treasure is, ceases to operate. 
He will abandon the care of the whole matter to 
those who have undertaken to provide for its expense. 

Since neither sy tems, nor the direct application of 
public money, will rouse the community to the ex- 
ertions necessary on their part, we have nothing left 
but to reach their minds by intelligent agitation, the 
great moving power of modern times. This is to be 
done by oral and printed communications. To ac- 
complish this, legislation may render important aid- 
By sending a Journal devoted exclusively to the in- 
terests of primary education, to every district, a 
knowlétigs May be diffused of the improvements con- 
stantly making in this and other countries, in the 
mode of instruction, in the adaptation of ‘school- 
houses and their appendages, and in the text-books 
used by the. pupils ;—of the extent and amount of 
learning which may be derived from the judicious 
employment of the school hours, under the direction 
of competent teachers, and of tbe false economy 
which would waste money and precious time in the 
| imperfect acquisition of even the elementary branches 
| of education. It would be the means of communi- 
| cating to trustees, teachers, and inhabitants of dis- 
| tricts, the alterations in the common+school laws, 
; the regulations of the Superintendent, and the com- 
| munications of this department on the subjects, many 
of them difficult, which are constantly presented for 
explanation or direction, and the various informa- 
tion essential fo the correct discharge of their duties 
and calculated to prevent litigation, vexatious if not 
ruinous, and to arrest disputes that too often prove 
fatal to the harmony and ;peace of a district. In 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and Michigan, journals 
| of this kind have been established, and have pro- 
| duced the most salutary results. One undertaken in 
| this State by a very capable and devoted friend to 
the cause, maintained at private expense, has been 
eminently serviceable wherever it has been circula- 
| ted. The Superintendent can perceive from the cor- 
respondence of the office, in what counties and towns 
| ithas been read, and the effect of its distribution 
| upon the usual topics of complaint and dispute.— 
| The knowledge that.a point has been decided, has 
| prevented controversy and the derangement of the 

school which usually follows. 
| The authority to subscribe to such a Journal was 
| earnestly recommended in the last report of the Su- 
| perintendent, and the means of defraying the expense 
| out of the residue of the income derived from the 
| U. S. Deposit Fund, was suggested. That residue 
| is now appropriated to the increase of the capital of 
| the School Fund. The application of the small sum 
| that would be requi $2,500, would not be a di- 
version of the appropriation, but would promote its 
object, the improvement of the schools, infinitely 
more than the direct application of the money ia 
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any other mode. A large portion of that sum would 
be saved to the State in the expense of printing and 
promulgating the circulars and notices which issue 
trom this department, and in diminishing the large 
amount of postage on its correspondence. ‘The uni- 
ted testimony of the county visiters throughout the 
State, communications from the most enlightened 
und intelligent friends of education, and petitions 
from all quarters, confirm the propriety of some le- 
gislative provision on the subject. 

The appointment of local superintendents, would 
also have a most beneficial effect — public senti- 
ment. The information they could communicate, 
and the views they might present in public addres- 
ses, and the asseciations they might form, could not 
fail to imbue the public mind with the importance of 
good schools, and with the necessity of individual 
effort to sustain them. The whole subject would be 
made familiar tothe people; they would come to 
understand that it was one in which they were most 
interested, and their zeal would be as effectually ex- 
erted as it has been by similar means, on other top- 
ics of social interest. 

Weighty as these considerations are, in favor of 
Jocal superintendents, there are others which are, 
perhaps, still more impressive. A regular supervis- 
10n is indispensable to the success of every public or 
private undertaking. There is not a department of 
the government which is not subject to some direct 
and immediate control, and no individual appoints an 
agent for the management of any business, without 
reserving and exercising a superintendence over him. 
Conscious of the absolute necessity of such a pro- 
vision in the common school system, the framers of 
the law endeavored to secure it by the election of 
town inspectors. But the object has-not been ob- 
tained. The official reports show to what extent 
even the duty of simple visitation has been neglected, 
And when the nature of these visitations is consid- 
ered, it will be obvious that if they were as frequent 
as might be desired, they could not accomplish the 
great purpose in view. To be of any avail, the in- 
spection of schools must be conducted by those who 
are competent to judge of the qualifications of the 
teacher, and of the progress of the pupils, by exam- 
inations in the different studies pursued, and to sug- 
gest such improvements and modifications as will 
enable the student to derive the greatest amount of 
benefit from the schools. And time must be devoted 
not only to the schools and their masters, but to the 
trustees and inhabitants. It is no dispar ent to 
our fellow-citizens, usually chosen Inspectors, to 
say that generally they have not themselves acquired 
the knowledge of the subject which is necessary to 
qualify them for the discharge of these duties ; and 
it is very certain that they have not the time to be- 
stow intheir performance. As just and proper links 
connecting the schools with the people, and as use- 
ful auxiliaries te a county superintendent, the Su- 
perintendent is convinced * ope further reflection, 
that they ought to be retained ; and if they were cho- 
sen by trustees of districts, their election would be 
exempted from the influence of party politics and 
local controversies. 

All writers on public education concur in the 
unanimous and decided opinion that effectual inspec- 
tion and supervision are more essential to the proper 
management of schools, and more indispensable to 
their improvement, than any other agency or all 
other agencies combined ; and the Superintendent 
does not hesitate to express his conviction, that un- 
til they are provided, all efforts to improve the con- 
dition of the schools, to extend the range and ele- 
vate the character of the instruction in them, will be 
utterly hopeless; and he seriously apprehends that 
instead of advancing they will retrograde, and we 
shall lose much of what we now have. M. Cousin, 
the celebrated author on popular education, attrib- 
utesithe success of the schools in Holland almost 
entirely to the constant and unremitting inspection 
to which they are continually subjected, and dem- 
onstrates that wherever schools have failed in other 
countries to meet the public expectation in the de- 
gree and amount of instruction, it has been owing to 
the want of such supervision. ‘ 

The appointment of county superintendents might 
be entrusted to the several boards of supervisors ; 
and the compensation regulated by the Legislature, 
in proportion to the number of districts, might be 
paid partly by the county and partly by the State.— 
A portion of the residue of the income arising from 
the United States’ Deposite Fund, after the annual 
appropriations for the support of sehools and the pur- 
chase of libraries, cannot be better applied than to 


such a purpose. The policy of hoarding money to | 


create a capital already sufficiently large, to be ex- 
pended at some distant future time, when there is a 

resent object of immediate urgency, vital, as is be- 
ieved to the success of the whole enterprise, is not 
perceived. , 

If provision be made for these two objects, the ap- 
pointment of local superintendents and the circula- 
tion of a Journal devoted to education, there will, in 
the judgment of the Superintendent, be little occa- 
sion for further legislation, except to remedy a few 


defects in the existing law. 
TO BE CONTINUED, 


For the District Schoo] Journal. 


CONDITION OF THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Schools, made January 30, 1841. 


There can be no subject presented to the consid- 
eration of the people, of more lasting and practical 
importance, than that which concerns elemen 
education. The foundation of our republican insti- 
tutions rests upon the intelligence and integrity of the 
public mind. The great experiment of self-govern- 
ment can only be successfully carried out, and its 

racticability and beneficial influences fully tested, 

y the general diffusion of knowledge eae | all 
ranks ang. classes of the people, accompanied by 
those purifying and invigorating principles of virtue 
and morality, without which the highest intellectual 
attainments are of little avail. American Democracy 
can flourish only amid the prevalence of a vigorous 
and healthy public sentiment, and whenever the at- 
mosphere of Freedom becomes tainted by general 
ignorance, or general depravity, the transition to 
anarchy, despotism and national degradation, is rap- 
id and inevitable. Z 

No one can peruse the official document referred 
to at the head of this article, without being thor- 
oughly satisfied of the able and strict supervision of 
the system established by the legislature, so far as 
depends upon the officer to whom its administration 
has been committed. Indeed, when it is considered 
that, in addition to the arduous and responsible du- 
ties gery J to this department, the public func- 
tionary at its head is charged with a great variety of 
other important and laborious branches of the public 
business, wholly disconnected from it, the perfee- 
tion and accuracy to which its details have been sub- 


jected, manifest an indu in,the great cause of 
popular education, and an €arinest desire fe: tte au- 


vancement, rarely equalled and never surpassed.— 
There were on the 1st of January, 1840, 10,769 school 
districts in the State, from 10,397 of which, full re- 
ports were received, and are communicated in the 
tables attached to the report first above alluded to. 
In each of these districts there are upon an average 
about 52 children of the proper age to receive in- 
struction in the Common Schools; most of which 
except in the cities and large villages, where institu- 
tions of a higher grade exist, are usually in attend- 
ance from six to eight months of each year. During 
the year comprised in the reports (1839) the amount 

of public money received from the State, for the ben- 
j efit of these districts, was $275,000: the amount 
raised by the Boards of Supervisors of the several 
Counties upon the respective towns, in pursuance of 
law, was $244,747 04, (exclusive of $5,896 22 raised 
by voluntary tax in several towns, under authority of 
law 3) $20,531 65 was derived from the avails of lo- 
cal funds belonging to particular towns, and appro- 
priated to this purpose ; and $86,192 19 raised in the 
several cities, under special statutes, together with 
balances in the hands of the Commissioners, amount- 
ing in all to $634,042 01. Of this sum $535,429 79 
were applied to the payment of the wages of legally 
qualified teachers ; and the amount paid, in addition, 
by individuals, on rate-bills, for the same purpose, 
during the same year was $476,443 27, nekion the 
whole amount paid for the wages of qualified teach- 
ers alone, during the year, $1,011,873 06; the sum 
of $94,998 56 was expended in the purchase of dis- 
trict libraries during the same year, including about 
$913,000, the estimated additional expense of provi- 
ding school-houses, books and stationery, and com- 
pensation of officers connected with the districts, 
there is an aggregate expenditure of nearly Two 
Millions of Dollars per annum, under the authority 
of law, for the education of the children of the State, 
comprising in all, as stated in the returns for the year 
1839, $592,564, and now amounting according to the 
ratio of increase in the bo 1839, to about $620,000 ; 
giving about $3 to each child. The average cost of 
instruction to each scholar, according to a calcula- 





Annual. Report of the Superintendent of Common | 


. - &3 
tion made by the Superintendent, is $3 35. Making 
all due allowances then, and deducting the amount 


raised from individuals @nder the rate-bills, it may 
safely be assumed that at least one-half of the ne- 
cessary expenses of instruction for every child of the 
State, is provided by State funds and County taxa- 
tion ; leaving but about $1,50 to be paid for the in- 
struction of each child for four months of each year, 
in theCommon Schools, and the experience of other 
States, as well as of our own, has amply demonstra- 
| ted that a greater liberality on the part of the State 
| than is here shown, would be inconsistent with the 
re _— of those for whose benefit it is in- 
tended. 








- ADVERTISEMENTS. 
TheHarpers’ School District Library. 


THIRD SERIES. 


96,9: The History ofthe United States. Bythe Hon. 8. 
Hale. (An original work written expressly for this Library.) 

93. Application of the Science of Mechanics to Practical 
Purpotes. By James Renwick, LL. D. Numerous Engray 
ings. 

99,11. Voyages forthe Discovery of a Northwest Passage 
from tie Atlantic tothe Pacific, and Narrativeef an Attempt 
toreach the North Pole. By Sir W. E. Parry, Capt. R. N., F. 
R. 8. Engravings. 

101, 102, 103, 104, 105. Mate Anode oe sag From the 
Earliea Period to1839. By Thomas Keightley. With Notes, 
&c. bythe American Editor. 4 

106, 07. Life 6f Commodore Oliver 11. Perry. By Lieut. 
A. Slidell Mackenzie, author of‘A Year in Spain,’&c. Por- 

trait. r 

108, 09. The Life and Works of Dr.Oliver Goldsmith. — 
By Washington Irving. Portrait. < 

110, #1. An Historical and Descriptive account of Britieh 
Ameria, viz: Canada, Upper and Lower; Nova Scotia, New 
Brunsyick, Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, the Bet- 
mudasandthe Fur Countries; their History from the Ear- 
liest Settlement; iheir Statistics, Topography, Commerce, 
Fishers, &c.; and their Social and Political Condition ; as 
also anAccount of the Manners and Present State of the Ab- 
origina] Tribes. By H. Murray, F. R. 8, E. Map. 

112. Outlines of Diserdered Bontsl Action. By Professor 
Upham, of Bowdoin College, Maine. . 

113. ‘Selections from Awesionn Poets. By W.C. Bryant. 

114,05. Selections from Foreign Poets. By F. G. Halleck. 

116. History of the Moors of Spain. Translated fromthe 
French original of M. Florian. : 

117, 118," Distinguished Men of Modern Times. 

119 Counsels to Young Men, &c. By President Nott. 

120. The Life and Adventures of Bruce, the African Tray- 
eller. By Major Sir Francis Bond Mead. Portrait, 

121,122. The Life and Worksof Dr.SamuelJohnson. By 
the Rev. Wm. T. Tage. ‘ortrait, 

228. POliticalEconomy. Its Objocte etated and explained, 
and its principles familiarly and practicallyiliustraied. By 
Rev. Dr Potter. 

124. The Life and Travels of —— Park; with the Ac- 
count of his Death, from the Journal of Isbaco, thesubstanee 
of later Discoveries relative to hislamented fate, andthe Ter- 
mination ofthe Niger. Engravings. 

125. The Pleasures and Advantagesof®cience, By Lord 
Brougham, ProfessorSedgwitk, GulianC, Verplanck,and the 
Rev. Dr. Potter. 

126. Two Years before the Mast; a Personal Narrative of 
Life atSea. By R. 11. Dana, jr., esq. of Boston, 

127. History of Lost Green’und. By a Clergymen. 

128,129. American Husban@ry ; being a Series of Essays, 
&c., designed foritsim provement; compiled piincipally from 
tbe Cultivator and the Genesee Farmer, with Notes and Ad- 
ditions by Willis Gaylord and Luther Tucker, Editorsof the 
Cultivator, &c. Engravings. 

130, 131. Uncle Phillip’s Conversations withthe Children 
abont the History of Massachusetts. 

132, 133. Uncle Phillip’s Conversations with the Children 
abont the History of New Hampshire. 

134. The Sideral Heavens and other Objects connected 
with Astronomy, as illustrative of the Character of the Deity 
and of an Inflaity of Worlds. By Thomas Dick, LL, D. : 

135. First Principles of Chemistry ; being a familiar intro- 
daction to the Study ofthatScience, By Prof. Renwick. 

136. Life of Jay. By James Renwick, LL, D. 

137. The Family Instructer; ora Manual of the Duties, 
&c. of Domestic Life. By a Parent, 

138. History of Connecticut. By Theodore Dwight, esq. 

139. Stories for Young Persons. By Miss Sedgwick. 

140, 141,142. The recmayper of France. By E. E. Crowe,etq. 

143, 144. The History of Scotland. By Sir Walter Feott. 

145. Leffers on Natural Magic. By Sir David Brewete,. 

146. History and PresentConditionof the Barbary States. 
By Rev. M. Russel], LLD. 


{These two last are in the place of the Lives of Clintonand 
Tlamilton, withdrawn.) 








EM ERSON’S ARITHMETICS. 


HE NORTH AMERICAN ARITHMETIC in three parte, 
T by Freperic Emerson, late Principal of the Department 
of Arithmetic, Boylston School, ton. 

PART FIRST is a small book, designed for the use of cbil- 
dren from five to eight years of age. P 2 
PART SECOND contains a System of Menta] and Written 
Arithmetic, sufficient for Common § chools. , 
PART THIRD, for pivemced scholars, comprises a fell de- 
ment of the h r ations. oe 
This system of Aeiaumeate is the result of five aber, 
upon which the author entered with a view/of gs 
standard work, that would justify a general use in Americen 


ve 





schools. The effort has proved successful; and the case and 
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with which scholars learn Arithmetic from thesebooks, 


r 
is truly. ° 

The Masters of the’ Boston Public Schools, Departments of 
make the following statement : 

‘We have considered it our duty to render ourselves ac- 
goninted with the more prominent systems of Arithmetic, pub- 

hed for the use of Schools, and to fix on some work which ap- 
pears to unite the st advantages, and report the same to 
the School Committee of Poston, for adoption in the public 
Schools. After the most careful examination, we have, t 
any hesitancy, come to the conc!usion, that EMERSON’SNortn 
American Anirumeric, (Parts First. Second and Third,) is 
the work best suited to the wants of all classes of scholars, and 
most convenient for the purposes of instruction. Accoriingly, 
we have petitioned for the adoption of the work in the Public 
Schools.” (Signed by P. Mackintosh, Jr. and seven others.) 

At a meeting of the School Committee of Boston, it was voted 
unanimously, “ That Emerson’s Nortu AMERICAN ARITH- 
Meric be substituted for Colburn’s First Lessons and Sequel.’! 


tIc>~ Published at Boston, by JENKS & PALMER. 
December |, 1840. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 
No, V. 
IMPORTANCE OF VISITATION TO COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Some remarks on Normal Schools, which were 
originally written in connexion with these essays, 
were published in a former number of this Joarnal, 
(see September No.) They are here referred to. 

In speaking of Normal Schools, I remarked the 
difference between our own country and those coun- 
tries in Europe, from which we take the hint of such 
schools. It is a difference which must be kept in 
view, in adapting to our own use any of their im- 
provements—the difference between the sovereignty 
of the one, and the sovereignty of the whole. In 
those countries, if you would carry a measure of 
public improvement, you must persuade the monarch 
—in ours, the people. If we wish then to give 
greater vigor and efficacy to our common school sys- 
tem, we must address ourselves to the people, and 
move them to resolve it. 

How shall this be done? One method is by com- | 
mon school societies. It 18 an eMctent mesrad, ana | 
Iam happy to see it adopted. It is however one | 
which is so fully before the public, that I shall not | 
speak farther in relation to it, than to suggest that 
such societies are in danger of beginning and ending | 
with organization and resolutions and speeches, and | 
seem sometimes to be designed and managed, like | 
other societies, for private rather than public ends. 
I speak in no hostility te such societies. I would 
only censure their abuses ; and I speak thus, that as 
far as the influence of a brief remark may go, I may 
do something to. caution the honest and well mean- 
ing against aiding and abetting such perversions when 
they do occur. 








__ I shall venture to suggest another method, which re- | 


He will find his own interest in the school becoming 
deeper, and he will speak of it. The master, en- 
couraged by attention, and stimulated by the oppor- 
tunity of gaining himself credit, redoubles his efforts ; 
and the pupils, seeing their studies treated by others 
as matters of importance, learn to consider them so 
themselves, and apply themselves with new spirit, 
and the whole air of the school is changed. The 
awakened zeal of the pupils wil! be communicated 
to their parents, and a higher interest will be felt in 
the school. 

Tam aware, that in these remarks -I am saying 
nothing very new, but I desire to place a simple 
matter in its proper position, as the plain and obvious 
remedy of an admitted and very great evil. 

It is a fact, that very many of our schools are nearly 
worthless, compared with what they might be, and, 
by many of the people who yet have the benefit of 
no other for their children, very lightly esteemed ; 
and it is a fact that they are rarely visited even by 
those whose official duty it is to do it, and still more 
rarely by others. Are not these things connected ? 

Let the experiment be tried—tlet visits he made to 
them at proper times and in a proper manner: will 
they not immediately have their influence both upon 
master and pupil? Will they not influence the char- 
acter of the school? Will not the school be impro- 
ved, and will not the people know it? 

And will not they be more deeply interested in the 
school, whose value they see in the improvement of 
their children? ‘Will they not prize it more highly, 
and when next they are to procure a master, will it 
be a small difference of compensation, that will pre- 
vent their procuring one of ample qualifications ? 


“we have inspectors of common schools, whose duty 
it is to visit them. But by the late report of the Su- 
perintendent, it appears that of the 10,706 schools, 
not one-half have been visited at all during the last 
year—not one-seventh part have been visited twice— 
only 300, three times—207, 4 times—17 more than 
four times.* ° 

What wonder, then, that our schools are com- 
plained of as not meeting the hopes and expecta- 
tions of our legislators—not yielding such returns as 
they should for the vast sums expended for their sup- 
port. ‘ Supervision,’ it is the remark of Gov. Sew- 
ard, “is the very life of the system.’ It is obviously 
a true one. 

Under our present circumstances, with such mis~- 
erable prejudices against the clergy, it would seem 
that we must depend for the regular and uniform in- 
spection of the common schools upon regularly ap- 
pointed public officers—and if so, it is obviously ne- 
eessary that there should be some new arrangement 
for this purpose. 


But official supervision, as we have seen, may fail. 
It would be wonderful, if public functionaries, how- 
ever appointed, were always the best men for their 
places—and especially, if their services were as they 
should be paid, it would be wonderful in this age 
(shame to say it) of democratic America, if their 
selection always referred to their qualifications, and 
not at all to thew political services. 


There will be room then, for gentlemen of leisure 
and qualified by education, to exert their influence 
in the way which I have mentioned ; and indeed the 
most competent and faithful inspector of common 
schools, finds his labors so much more effectual, and 





New-England, the native place of the common 
school system in this country, and where it has 


the improvement of the’schools so much more man- 
ifest, if he carries with him, to visit them, such vol- 


flourished best, was settled by what may be called | untary coadjutors in the work, that he will gladly 


an educated people, and at a time when religious 


controversy, having left the schools, and the mat 


enave of the learnadtosrecltethapeaple, gave 
fresh impulse to common education. Her clergy 


were many of them educated in the English Univer- 
sities, and enjoyed a high reputation for learning, and 
these because the natural guardians of education, in 
the new country. The first plan adopted, was a lib- 
eral one, and included in the University, the gram- 
mar schools and the common schools, all that is most 
valuable in our present scheme; and many of her an- 
cient teachers are yet famous, The minister was 
the friend and supporter of the schoolmaster. He 


| saw the children not only in school, but in his paro- 


chial visits,—he examined and encouraged them, and 
under his kindly notice and advice, they were never 
left to the withering influence of neglect, and the 


‘Squires no machinery, which is practicable, wherever | feeling that learning was of ” value, exeept so much 
«there are,those who, with the ability to do it, so de- | #8 might avail to the making of a bargain, or the 


sire to promote this great object, as to be willing to 
give ita little time and a little personal attention. 

Is there a gentleman of leisure, and desirous to see 
an improvement ‘in common schools, let him select 
one and visit it. He will be kindly received, if he 
address himself kindly to his errand. Classes will 
read and spell before him, he will inspect the copy- 
books, and examine the slates. .As he takes his 
leave, he eommends what he sees © commend, and 
tells the "master, that as he feels a deep interest in 
the education of children, he shall, if his visits will 
not be intrusive, call again. He will not fail to be 
invited, for teachers as well as others, are gratified 
with attention, and at seeing their labors apprecia- 
ted. That he may not interrupt the regular business 
of thewsehool, let him enquire what time he may best 
repeat his visit, or when there-will be an examina- 
tion. Now suppose this to be done—what then? 


keeping of accounts. How is it now.? Where is 
the clerical influence sustaining the schoolmaster in 
his proper estimation and usefulness, cherishing a 
love of learning in the children, and establishing the 
whole system of the public schools in the affections 
of the people? Gone—all gone! except such re- 
mains of it as may linger among the mountains, 
and in the more retired places, or those fully peopled 
parts, from which the old leaven has not been fully 
worked out. And what has swept it away? Is it 
that the clergy have become remiss? Alas,no. Re- 
ligious dissensions have introduced jealousies of cler- 


Church and State, which seems about as reasonable 


taken their place? None have.and none can. 





ical influence, and rabid infidelity, and the cry of 


as the cry of fire at the Deluge—have completed the 
work. The clergy have withdrawn, and who have 


Under the excellent school system of this State, 


and eagerly avail himself of their help. 


In the present state of our country, I can conceive 
~@ne method in which common schools might so 


readily be raised to respectability. They want the 
countenance of those whose positions in society, 
render their countenance of value. Nottheir speeches 
at public meetings, for such may be suspected to be for 
their own benefit, rather than that of the schools; but 
that attention which encourages the master to feel 
that he is regarded as engaged in an important work, 
which stimulates the pupil to effort, and which, direct- 
ly by the action of opinion in forming opinion, and indi- 
rectly through the improvement and the increasing 
zeal of their children, tends to give to parents a live- 
lier interest in the school, and to make them more 
careful to sustain it, and to keep their children pune- 
tual in their attendance. 

The common schools having been so generally in- 
different, all in our villages who can afford to do it, 
send their children to private schools, and thus with- 
drawing their influence from the public schools alto- 
gether, they have left them to neglect and ruin. Let 
such attention as I have urged, be given to them, and 
its influence wiil be felt the sooner, inasmuch as it 
is bestowed upon those who are not wont to receive it. 

I have now said what has seemed to me most ims 
portant in reference to the improvement of public 
instruction, and that part of it in which the public 
generally is most immediately concerned. I have 
however, referred merely to intellectual training, 
Other questions than those which I have con- 
sidered, and which men generally consider, are of 
the utmost importance. Among these is the ne- 
cessity of religious education in connexion with 





* This refers to the Report of 1840. The Report of the 
present year shows d considerable improvement. 
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intellectual, for it is unquestionably the faet that 
there is no safety in educating the head, without at 
the same time training the heart. On this point, 
however, I can say nothing at present, though I could 
not drop the subject, without this allusion. The re- 
sults of the comparison of crime to education in 
France, in England, and in this country, so far as 
such comparisons have been instituted, and the re- 
markable concessions of one of the most strenuous, 
as well as the most illustrious of the advocates for 
merely intellectual education, I mean Lord Brough- 
am, are full of instruction on this point, and £ trust 
will ere long work a cure of that most pernicious 
error of a short-sighted philosophy, which has sought 
to exclude from schools all sort of religious instruc- 
tion. The character of man can never be rendered 
perfect or secure without moral principle, nor moral 
principle safe without religious training,—nor can 
even the intellect itself be nourished to its fullest and 
healthiest growth, without the cultivation of the 
highest and best hopes of our nature. B. 





SUPERINTENDENT’S REPORT. 


We present to our readers in another part of our 
paper, a portion of the “ Plan of the Superintendent 
of Common Schools, for the Improvement and Man- 
agement of the Common School Fund, and the bet- 
ter organization of the Common Schools ;’? and we 
earnestly entreat their attention to this important 
document.* It will be seen that with respect to the 
funds, there is a safe security proposed for the capi- 
tal to be invested, whilst the view taken of the ad- 
vantages arising from the present system of Common 
School education by the Superintendent, is just, tem- 
perate and encouraging ; and the remedies proposed 
for some disadvantages which are confessedly at- 
tached to it are excellent. The latter we have our- 
selves often recommended ; for we have been mor- 
tified to find that many persons well disposed to*pre- 
mote the cause of education, have been too ready to 
eonfound the defects in the working of the system, 
with defects in the system itself, forgetting that 
‘laws may be devised, but they will have no vital- 
ity until put in motion by those on whom they are 
to operate.” We are told that School-houses are 
bad, Teachers incompetent, and Inspectors negli- 
gent, &c. &c., and this is made matter of private com- 
plaint against the Common School System ; whereas 
the evil lies not in the system, but in the people 
themselves ; the parents and guardians require to be 
educated, and this must be done gradually, and per- 
haps cannot be done effectually until the present gen- 
eration shall pass away ; but the best method of pro- 
moting this object, is that proposed by the Superin- 
tendent,—the circulation of. periodical works adapt- 
ed to the purpose ; and the appointment of Local Su- 
perintendents; our peculiar opportunities of ascer- 
taining the opinion of the public on this point, war- 
rant us in saying that no measure would be more 
generally popular than the appointment of local Su- 
perintendents. Frequently and earnestly has it been 
pressed upon us, by the best -friends of Common 
School Education, and it is believed by them that 
with such an alteration, the present system would 
be found to compare favorably with that in any 
part of the Union. Such an officer is required to 
teach the grown portion of the community what they 
ought to do themselves; tell them what has been 
done in other places—to suggest improvements—to 
circulate information on all points connected with 


education—to give uniformity and infuse spirit into | 


the whole system. Many persons at present know 


cient confidence in themselves to assume the duties 
of Inspectors, and are utterly ignorant of the quali- 
fi¢ations requisite for a good teacher. All these 
evils could be removed in a great measure by the ap- 
pointment of the local Superintendents; and from 
the observations of the Superintendent, we are in 
hopes this plan will before long be adopted. . By 
reference to the Report, it will be seen that in two 
years, the number of scholars has been quadrupled, 
and the amount of money applied to school purpo- 
ses, has increased in the same ratio; whilst 30,000 
Trustees render their services gratuitously. Surely 
with such facts as these before our eyes, we ought 
not todespond. A great deal has been done ; much, 
it is true, remains to be done ; but we feel.confident 
that it will be done if the honest and enlightened 
portion of the public can be fully convinced of the 
importance of the work to be done, and can be made 
to feel that all are in some measure responsible for 
its proper exeeution. Every one can do something ; 
those who cannot impart instruction, can visit.— 
Their supervision alone is valuable ; it will sustain 
and encourage the teachers, and animate the schol- 
ars. If such a spirit should generally pervade the 


the system,—all would go well. We shall continue 
the publication of the Superintendent’s Report until 
it has been all submitted to our readers. 





EXTRACT FROM A 
LECTURE ON EDUCATION. 


BY HORACE MANN, 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education. 
(Continued.) 


“ A great mischief,—I use the word mischief, be- 
cause it implies a certain oy of wickedness,—a 
great mischief is suffered in the diversity and multi- 
plicity of our school-books. Not more than twenty 
or. thirty. different kinds. of honke._exclnsiy of a 
| school library, are needed in our Common Schoo 85 





and yet, though I should not dare state the fact, if 1 

had not personally sought out-the information from 
| most authentic sources, there are now, in actual use 
| in the schools of this State, more than three hundred 
| different kinds of books; and, in the markets of this 

and the neighboring States, seeking for our adop- 
| tion, I know not how mapy hundreds more. The 
| standards, in spelling, y yenrnmees and writing ; 
| in rules of grammar and in processes in arithmetic, 
are as various as the books. Correct language, ‘in 
one place, is provincialism in another. While we 
| agree in regarding the confusion of Babel as a judg- 
| ment, we unite in confounding it more, as though it 
| were a blessing. But is not uniformity on these sub- 
| jects desirable? Are there not some of these books 
ito which all good judges, on comparison, would 
| award the preference? Could not they be afforded 
| much cheaper for the great market which uniformity 
| would open; thus furnishing better books at lower 
| prices? And why not teach children aright, the 
| first time? It is much harder to unlearn, than to 
‘learn. Why go through three processes, instead of 
‘one, by first learning, then unlearning, and then 
learning, again? This mischief grew out of the im- 
| mense profits formerly realized from the manufacture 
| of school-books. .There seems never to have been 
any difficulty in procuring reams of recommenda- 
| tions, because patrons have acted under no respon- 
| sibility. An edition once published must be sold ; 
| for the date has become almost as important in school- 
| books, as in almanacs. All manner of devices are 
| daily used to displace the old books and to foist in 
| new ones. The compiler has a cousin in the town 
| of A, who will decry the old and recommend the 

new ; or a literary gentlemian in the city of B has 
| just published some book on a different subject, and 
is willing to rene recommendations, even 3 or 
| the author has a mechanical friend, in a neighboring 
| town, who has just patented some new tool, and who 
will recommend the author’s book, if the author will 
recommend his tool. Publishers often — agents 
to hawk their books about the country ; and I have 





not how to promote this object; they have not suffi- | known several instances where such a pedlar,—or 








| 


community, we should hear.no complaints against | 





, ee 
picaroon,—has taken all the old books of a whol? 
class in school, in exchange for his new ones, book 
for book,—looking, of course, to his chance of mak- 
ing salet after the book had been established in the 
school, for reimbursement and profits; so that at 
last, the children have to pay for what they supposed 
was given them. On this subject, too, cannot the 
mature riews of competent and disinterested men, 
residing, respectively, in all parts of the State, be 
the meas of effecting a much-needed reform ? 
There is another point, where, as it seems to me, 
a uniteceffort among the friends of education would 
in certain branches of instruction, increase tenfold 
the effideney of our Common Schools. I mean, the 
use of some simple apparatus, so as to employ the 
eye, more than the ear, in the acquisition of know- 
ledge. After the earliest years of childhood, the 
superiolity of the eye over the other senses, in quick- 
ness, inprecision, in the vastness of its field of ope- 
rations,and in its power of penetrating, like a flash, 
into any instertices, where light can go and come, 
is almost infinite. The senses of taste, arfl smell, 
and touth, seem to be more the sérvants of the body 
than ofthe soul; and, amongst, the infinite variety 
of objeds in the external world, hearing takes no- 
tice of sounds only. Close your eyes, and then, 
with tht aid of the other senses, examine a watch, 
an artism’s workshop, a manufactory, a ship, a steam- 
engine ;and how meager and formless are all the 
ideas, the present to you. But the eye is the great 
thoroughfare between the outward and material infi- 
nite, and the inward and spiritual infinite. The mind 
often acquires, by a glance of the eye, what volumes 
of books and months of study could not reveal so 
livingly through the ear. Every thing that comes 
through the eye, too, has a vividness, a clear outline, 
a just cdlocation of parts,—each in its proper place, 
—which the other senses can never communicate.— 
Ideas or impressions acquired through vision are 
long-lived. ‘Those acquired through the agency of 
the other senses, often die young. Hence, the im- 
measurable superiority of this organ is founded in 
Nature. There is a fund of truth in the old saying, 
that “seeing is believing.”” There never will be any 
such maxim, in regard to the other senses. To use 


. the ear instead of the eye, in any case where the lat- 


ter is available, is as prepostegous, as it would be for 
our migratory birds, in their overland passage, to 
walk rather than to fly. We laugh = the pcre ml 
i of i their oxen, they attac e 
liane, becaneg. in Tnstead of the Sods Deut do we 
not commit,a much greater absurdity, in communi- 
cating knowledge through the narrow fissure of the 
ear, which holds communication only with a small 
circle of things, and in that circle, only with things 
that utter a sound, instead of conveying it through 
the broad portals of the earth and heaven surveying 
eye. Nine-tenths,—may I not say ninety-nine hun- 
dredths,—of all our Common School instruction is 
conveyed through the ear; or,—which is the same 
thing,—through the medium of written instead of 
spoken words, where the eye has been taught to do 
the work of the ear. In teaching those parts of geog- 
raphy, which comprise the outlines and natural fea- 
tures of the earth, and in astronomy, the use of the 
globe andthe planetarium would reduce the labor of 
months to as many hours. Ocular evidence, also, is 
often indispensable for correcting the imperfections 
of language, as understood by a child. For instance, 
(and I take this illustration from fact and not from 
imagination,) a child, born in the interior, and who 
has never seen the ocean, is taught that the earth’is 
surrounded by an elastic medium, called the atmos- 
phere. He thereby gets the ider of perfect cireum- 
fusion and envelopment. In the next lesson, he'is 
taught that an island is a smal] body of land sur- 
rounded by water. If he have a quick, may 
get the idea that an island is land, en din wa- 
ter, as the earth is in air. Mature minds always 
modify the meaning of words and sentences by nu- 
merous rules, of which a child knows nothing. If, 
when speaking of the Deity to a man of common in- 
telligence, I use the word “ power,” he understands 
omnipotence ; and if I use the same word, when 
speaking of an ant, he understands that I mean oom 
enough to lift a grain;—but a child would requ 
explanations, limiting the meaning of the word in 
the one case, and extending it in the other. 

Other things being equal, the pleasure which a 
child enjoys, in studying or contemplating, is pro- 

rtioned to the liveliness of his pereeptiong and 
ideas. A child who spurns books will be ony am 
and delighted by visible objects of «vell defined fe 
and striking colors. In the one case, he sees t 


through a haze ; in the other, by sunlight. A con 
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templative child, whose mind gets as vivid images 
from reading as froin gazing: always prefers reading. 
ough it is undoubtedly true, that taste and pre- 
dilection, in regard to any subject, will give bright- 
ness and distinctness to ideas ; yet it is also true that 
ight and distinct ideas will greatly modify tastes 
pega Now the eye may be employed 
much more extensively than it ever has been, in giv- 
ing what I .will venture to call the geography of 
ideas, that is, a epecgee, where one idea bounds 
on another,—where the province of one idea ends, 
and that of the <9 ideas begins. Could chil- 
dren be habituated to fixing these lines of demarca- 
tion, to seeing and feeling ideas as distinctly as 
though they were geometrical solids, they would 
then experience an ty CO uneasiness, when- 
ever they were lost in fog-land and among the Isles 
of the Mist; and this uneasiness would enforce in- 
vestigation, survey, and perpetual outlook; and in 
after-life, a power would exist of applying luminous 
and exact thought to extensive combinations of facts 
and principles, and we should have the materials of 
philosophers, statesmen and. chief-justices. The 
pleasure which children enjoy in visiting our miser- 
able toy-shop collections,—the dreams of crazy 
brains, done into wood and pewter,—comes mainly 
from the vividness, the oneness, wholenejs, com- 
pleteness, of their perceptions. The gewgzaws do 
not give delight, because of their grotesqueness, but 
in spite of it. Natural ideas derived throuh a mi- 
croscope, or from any mechanism which would stamp 
as deep an imprint and glow with as quick a vitality, 
would give themr far preater delight. And how dif- 
ferent, as to attainments in useful knowledge, would 
children be, at the end of eight or ten years, accord- 
ingly as they had sought their gratifications from one 
or the other of these sources. 
_ And what higher delight, what reward, at once so 
innocent and so elevating, as to explain by means of 
a suitable apparatus, to the larger scholars inaschool, 
cause and manner of an eclipse of the sun or 
moon! And when those impressive phenomena oc- 
cur, how beautiful to witness the manifestations of 
wonder and of reverence for God, which spring spon- 
taneously from the intelligent observation of such 
sublime spectacles ; instead of their being regarded 
with the horrible mongumnas of superstition, or with 
such stupid amazement, as belongs only to the brutes 
that perish! Ifa model were given, every ingenious 


boy, with a few brok: i - 
bald, sould stake 2 pata Toate ae end 8 Bocket- 


the changing colors of the dew-drop, the gorgeous 
light of the sunset sky, could be ex ained : and thus 
might the minds of children be early imbued with a 
love of pure and beautiful things, and led upwards 
towards the angel, instead of downward towards the 
brute, from this middle ground of humanity. Imbue 
the-young mind with these sacred influences, and 
they will forever constitute a part of its moral being ; 
they will abide with it and tend to uphold and _ purify 
it, wherever it may be cast by fortune, in this tu- 
multuous arena of life. A spirit, so softened and 
penetrated, will be, 

“ Like the vase in which roses hive once been distill'd ; 

You may break, po may ruin the vase, if you will, 

But the scent of tle roses will hang round it still.” 

At the last session of the Legislature, a law was 
enacted, authorizing school districts to raise money 
for the purchase of a ratus and common school 
libraries, for the use of the children, to be expended 
in sums not exceeding thirty dollars, for the first 

ear, and ten dollars, for any succeeding year. Tri- 
fi as this may appear, yet,I re the lav as 
hardly second in importance to any which has been 
passed since the year 1647, when common schools 
were established. Every district can find some se- 
cure'p for preserving them, until, in repairing or 
rebuildi oolhouses, a separate apartment can 
be provided for their safe-keeping. As soon as one- 
half the benefits of these instruments of learning shall 
be understood, I doubt not that publie-spirited indi- 
viduals will be found, in most towns, who will con- 
tribute something to the library; and artisans, too, 
who will feel an honorable pleasure in adding some- 
thing to the apparatus, wrought by their own hands, 
— perhaps devised by their own ingenuity. ‘ Build 
dove-holes,”. says the proverb, “ and the doves will 
come.” And what purer satisfaction, what more 
sacred object of ambition, caany man propose to 
himself, to give the first impulse to an improve- 
ment, which will go on increasing in value, forever ! 
It may be said, that mischievous children will de- 
stroy or mutilate whatever is obtained for this pur- 

ose. But children will not destroy or injure what 
gives them pleasure. Indeed, the love of malicious 


mischief, the proneness to deface whatever is beau- | 
tiful,—this vile ingredient in the old Saxon blood, | 
wherever it flows, originated, and it is aggravated, | 
by the almost total want, amongst us, of objects of | 
beauty, taste, and elegance, for our children to grow 
up with, to admire, and to protect. 
The expediency of having District School Libra- | 
ries, is fast becoming a necessity. It is too late to | 
stop the art of printing, or to arrest the general cir- ; 
culation of books. Reading of some kind, the chil- 
dren will have ; and the question is, whether it is | 
best, that this reading should be ay to them by | 
the choice of men, whose sole object is gain; or | 
whether it shall be prepared by wise and benevolent | 
men, whose object is to do good. Probably, not one , 
child in ten, in this State, has free access to any li- | 
brary of useful and entertaining knowledge. Where | 
there are town, parish, or social libraries, they either | 
do not consist of suitable books, or they are burdened | 
with restrictions which exclude more than are ad- | 
mitted. A District School Library would be open 
to all the children in the district. They would enter 
it independently. Wherever there is genius, the li- 
brary would nourish it. Talents would not die of 
inaction, for want of a sphere for exercise. Habits 
of reading and reflection would be formed, instead of 
habits of idleness,and malicious mischief. The 
wealth and prosperity of Massachusetts are not owing 
to natural position or resources. They exist in de- 
spite of a sterile soil and an inhospitable clime.— 
They do not come from the earth, but from the in- 
— and frugality of the people. Their origin is 
good thinking, carried out into good action ; and in- 
telligent reading in a child will result in good think- 
ing in the man Or woman. But there is danger, itis 
said, of reading bad books. So there is danger o 
eating bad food ; shall we therefore have no harvests? 
No! It was the kindling excitement of afew books, 
by which those Massachusetts boys, John Adams 
and Benjamin Franklin, first struck out an intellec- 
tual spark, which broadened into magnitude and 
brightened into splendor, until it became a mighty 
luminary, which now stands and shall forever stand, 
among the greater lights in the firmament of glory. 
But in the selection of books for school libraries, 
let every man stand upon his honor, and never ask 
for the introduction of any book, because it favors 
the distinctive views of his sect or party. A wise 
man prizes only the free and intelligent assent of un- 
prejudiced minds; he disdains a slavish and non- 
Ve poo-cohes cven to his—vest“tuved opliutuus. ~~ Ir 
striving together for a common end, peculiar ends 
must neither be advocated nor assailed. Strengthen 
the intellect of children, by exercise upon the objects 
and the laws of Nature ; train their feelings to hab- 
its of order, industry, temperance, justice; to the 
love of man, because of his wants, and to the love of 
God, because of his universally-acknowledged per- 
fections ; and, so far as public measures, applicable 
to all, can reach, you have the highest human assu- 


favorite opinions, if they are right, or discover the 
true reasons for discarding them, if they are Wrong.” 





PRACTICAL LESSONS FOR TEACHERS. 
SALZMAN. 


“ My pupil, it is said, had all the faults about 
which I complain, before he came under my charge, 
and am I to be blamed ?? 

‘ Granted that your pupil had these faults before. 
But why has he them still? Is not the eradication 
of faults one great object of education? If this has 
‘not been done, is-it not possible that the cause lies 
in yourself? 

* You received your pupil as a tender, feeble child 
—why has he not been made stronger ?. Have you 
not heard of tender children who have become strong 
by judicious management? Do you know how to 
effect this? Have you tried it? Your pupil has 
previously been led astray—he is wilful, obstinate, 
false ; but why is he so, after he has been so long 
under your direction? Have you made him feel the 


him to reflection? Have you made him feel that 
you are a man, that he is a child, that you are supe- 
rior to him in power, in understanding and in judg- 
ment, and in this way sought to convince him that 
he is dependent upon you, and must follow your di- 
rections? Have vou ever had sufficient ‘spirit to 
examine whether his assertions are true, and to shame 
him out of nis habit of falsehood? You speak of 
your management of pupils, of your admonitions, of 











the motives by which you strive to influence them, 


rance, that, when they grow up, they will adopt your | & 


consequences of his wilfulness, and thereby brought | 





and still complain of the total inefficacy of your 
efforts. 

‘It may be so; it.may be also that I can find no- 
thing exceptionable in the representation which you 
give; but let me see you manage, and perhaps I might 
show that the cause of your bad success lies in your- 
self. It is not sufficient to say something, and to 
manage without violating propriety, but it is impor- 
tant how a teacher speaks, and how he manages.’ 

The tone with which one speaks to young children 
is of great importance. Children are more prone to 
act from impulse than from reason. He who speaks 
with a proper tone, who adapts it to the-nature of 
children, and who makes the greatest impression, 
such an one need not use so many words in directing 
as another, who uses an improper tone. If an in- 
structer employs atone either too violent, or too 
modest, he will lose all authority over children, par- 
ticularly over those from elevated families. Just as 
a horse soon ee the timidity of his rider by 
the shaking of his legs and refuses to obey him, so 
children know feanatietaly when a teacher is une- 
qual to them by the timid tone which he adopts, and 
lose all regard for him. 

Some teachers adopt a tone too lifeless and uni- 
form. They appear, as if they were reading their 
instructions from some book. Instructions given in 
this way are fruitless, It is not to be expected that 
children can fully comprehend every long _proposi- 
tion and make it a subject of reflection. e tone, 
the manner, the whole appearance of the speaker, 
must aid in making it intelligible, or labor will be 
spent in vain. 

Lastly, the tone of a teacher may be too impe- 
rious. He looks around upon his charge with a 


f| haughty gaze,.like that which a proud corporal 


would assume when he surveyed his soldiers ; and 
every admonition, every suggestion, has the form of 
a despotic command. What will be the effect of 
this? Aversion and refractoriness. The human 
mind, formed to freedom, rises up against arbitrary 
rule, and very justly. I ought, perhaps, to say more 
of this imperious tone, which characterizes every 
teacher who endeavors to impress his instructions by 
a violent push or blow. But so much has been said 
concerning it, and its impropriety is so universal] 
recognized, that it sale be superfluous to spe 
farther of it. In the meantime, let me advise every 
young man, who can give instruction in no other 
than an arbitrary and violent manner, to desist from 
his employment; for he will never succeed. Let 
him secure the station of a corporal, or become the 
keeper of a Bridewell ; there he will be in his place. 

Enough has been said to show that many teach- 
ers attribute the cause of faults to their pupils, be- 
cause they have not the requisite ability to remove 
them. But they often really teach them. 

Now many a reader will think ‘ This is not the 
case with me. I teach my pupils their duties, and 
labor to form them by my instructions, to become 
‘ood and active men.’ I believe it readily. I take 
it for granted that there is no one among my readers, 
who would openly recommend indolence, falsehood, 
and other vices, to his pupils. But it does not fol- 
low that they do not teach these vices. Ma not 
vice be — by example? Does not example in- 
fluence children more powerfully than precept? You 
recommend diligence, for example ; and yet you are 
indolent ; you go to your business unwillingly, com- 
plain about the severity of your labor, and often ex- 
press the wish to be liberated from your employ- 
ment. You exhort your pupils to a love of truth ; 
and yet are yourself a deceiver. You say that you 
must visit a friend, and perhaps creep away to some 
improper amusement ; and defer your recitations 
under pretence that yoware sick, when you are not. 
You require your pupils to live in peace, and yet are 
constant quarrelling with those about you. You 
gave yourself out as a Grammarian, who can explain 


perfectly well the theory of Grammar ; and yet, you . 


cannot speak and write correctly. If a scholar is 
faulty in the same respect, can he not say of you, 
‘ He taught me my errors ?? 


May we not discover that faults and vices are taught 
by the method of managing? I am confident we 
can. If, for example, you punish your pupils with 
severity for every act of thoughtlessness, and for 
every error, what'do you teach them? Falsehood. 
It results from the nature of a child, that you should 
sometimes be mischievous, and thoughtless, and in 
error. If then he knows that you will punish him 
very severely, what will he do? He will strive to 
conceal his faults from you, and will lie. Do you 
abuse the confidence which @ pupil reposes in you, 
and repeat to others the coniveaten which he has 
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made to you as his friend, or expose his conduct 
publicly ? What do you teach him but reserve and 
concealment? Do you expect that this boy will en- 


trust you with his secrets, when you are not able to | 


keep them? That he should epen his heart to you, 
when you make, ix er a criminal offence. The 
simplest idiot would 


morrow. Will it be most interesting to you if you mal system. It is fashionable at the present time to 
all write general remarks, or state particular facts?’ | attribute the whole mischief to this cause.. The ope- 
Scholars. State facts.’ | rations of the mind acting rough the brain (for 
‘Yes, I think that will be best. I presume all } such is the theory,) agitate and exhaust the nervous 


| will be able to recollect some facts which have come | system. The. digestive organs become affected ;— 
| under their observation, and which illustrate the sub- the appetite is morbidly increased,—and the poor 
ardly do this. The boy who | ject.’ 


has any spirit, who peréeives, and can judge of the | One Scholar. ‘ How long shall we write ?” 


student, who has exhausted his energies upon his lit- 
erary labors, has no strength remaining for the com- 


irregularity of your conduct, will never give you his| ‘Oh! a short piece ;—perhaps as much as you can | bat with this unnatural hunger + dyepeneia creeps 
or 


confidence ; he will*entrust his secrets with those 
persons who know better how to keep them. 


If you do not seele to satisfy the impulse tos activity | 
which your pupils a to employ them, you | 


give them nothing but books and pens, what do you 
teach them? A crowd of vices, which are too nu- 
merous for me to mention here. The impulse to 
activity will exist ; and it is a beneficent provision of 
the Creator. It is the spring which he has established 
in the youthful machine. Books and pens cannot 
satisfy it; since in the use of these, reflection is 
necessary ; and reflection is the office of reason, 
which is yet to be developed itPyoung minds. Books 
and pens may be often used without reflection; a 
constant confinement to them becomes too monoto- 
nous for boys who love change. + The time, there- 
fore, passes tediously to those who are thus confined. 
Some perhaps succeed in aecustoming themselves to 
it ;. but their activity is in this way crushed, and 
they become idle. Others, and by far the greatest 
part, cannot so accustom themselves ; their secret 
impulse to activity, therefore, breaks out, and leads 
them on from little faults, and falsehoods designed 
to" conceal them, to great trespasses. Who has 
taught them this? - The instructer. 


From a Teacher 's Note Book. 
MORAL INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOLS. 


To exert any efficient moral influence over his pu- 
pils, is one of the most difficult parts of a teacher’s 
task. <A class of ignorant boys, if taught arithmetic 
by a skilful instructer, will, whatever be their capa- 
city, make sensible and definite progress. At the 
end of each week the will have advanced perceptibly, 
—they will know something which theydid not know 
before, or understand more perfectly, or have fixed 
more firmly in the mind, previous acquisitions. But 
in cultivating the heart, fon slow, how impercept- 
ible, and how discouraging is the progress. How 
difficult it is to effect a marked and striking change 
in the moral habits of a school ;—to make the papits 
more kind and gentle towards each other,—more af- 
fectionate and dutiful towards their parents,—more 
conscientiously faithful in duty. There may be often 
many separate instances of improvement, but how 
difficult to secure as steady, and sure, and uniform a 
progress in these points as in others. The heart isa 
field of far more difficult cultivation than the head. 
The following plan I am trying with some hope of, 
at least, partial success. Isaid one day to my pupils, 

*T address you occasionally, as you know, on mo- 
ral subjects, but it is a great while since I was a 
child, and I have forgotten what are the peculiar 
temptations and difficulties on these subjects, which 
children find. Now I have thought that perhaps 
you can help me to make these exercises more inter- 
esting and useful. The plan is this :— 

*T will mention some subject a day or two before- 
hand ; for example, duties of children to parents, then 
I will distribute papers over the room, and each of 
you may think of something to write ;—an anecdote 
illustrating duties of children to parents,—an instance 
of the performance of these duties—or of the neg- 
lect of them ;—any cases in which you may have 
noticed that you are strongly tempted to neglect 
them, or have actually neglected them. Or you may 
propose any question relating to the subject, or make 
any remark, or quote any text of scripture ;—or, in 
fine, write any thing which relates to the question 
before us, in any way. 

‘Now do you think, if the scholars should write 
in this way, the collection of papers would be in- 
teresting to be read ?” 

Scholars. § Yes, sir.’ 

‘ How many of you would like to have the rest of 
the scholars write in this way, suppose you could be 
excused yourselves ??? . 

Nearly all the hands were raised. 

‘Then the only question is, whether each of you 
is willing to write, on condition that the rest will.— 
How many are willing ?” 

There was nearly a unanimous vote in thi§ case 

30. 

‘Itis ayote. I willthen try the experiment to- 





| write in five minutes. I will allow you five minutes, | in, and ere he is aware he is linke 


i life in her 
iron chains. , 


The plan was accordingly tried, and with much| _ This, it is supposed, is the mace by which al- 
success. The scholars took great interest in it;—| most the whole amount of feebleness and suffering, 
their little narratives were circumstantial, and, as | which students in this country undergo, is explained. 
they were statements of facts, they were true to na- | Unquestionably it explains a great deal of it, Lim- 
ture. ‘The subject was thus brought up in all its | iting the time of the day allotted to study—regular 
details, and as I read each writing, Y abccnpaniaa it | and agreeable exercise—recreation of mind,—and 
by remarks, which deduced frem it, and enforced the | temperance in food (we do not mean famine,) will 
moral lesson which it was calculated to convey ; and | undoubtedly do much to remedy the evils which lit- 
thus the whole subject was presented to the minds of | erary men now suffer, The subject, however, of 
the pupils in a more vivid manner than could, by any | posture in study deserves more attention than it at 
other means, be done. This exercise has since been | present receives. The following simple principle 
repeated weekly. The following are the contribu- | seems toinclude all which is essential to avoid injury 
tions which were collected at the second exercise, | from this source. 
with the exception of a few of the longest ones.—| | Keep the trunk erect, and the limbs as nearly as pos- 
We record them because they give the best idea of | sible inc natural and easy position. ~ 
the nature of the exercise. The subject was, Fool-| |The tmnk should be erect ; i. e. the student should 
ish Fears. The specimens given are not specimens | sit or stand upright, with the chest open and ex- 
selected for their peculiar interest, but nearly the | panded, so that all parts of the system may have full 
whole collection, good and bad. The longest arti- | play. ‘The limbs, too, should be preserved in their 
cles only being omitted for want of room. natural position. They should not be distorted nor 
FOOLISH FEARS. strained ; the arm and shoulder should not be raised, 
Whee 1 wase young cid, 7 tivel tan Loues.where the or the wrist bent, so as to occasion inconvenience or 
back stairs were very dark, and I was much afraid to go down | Pain. Let a person write half an hour with the desk 
those stairs alone. Fora long time I carefully avoided them, | too low, and the body bent over it,—the chest con- 
day 1 west to the iired of the engiea, and sleieronet up oh Ge | et eee ee ee ae 
. 2 ! : 
enarage thet een ible, I rushed ¢ ; in pressed ;—or with the arm and shoulder raised to a 
whole com by sy siddotion, - taal aera ae tooubte re desk too high, so as to distort the back, and turn the 
1 was congratulating myself for having passed through terrific | Whole body to one side ;—and after retaining this 
darkness unhurt. The next time I walked down slowly, with posture of he is satisfied with inconvenience and 
—e in a few daysI ridiculed my own foolish ain, let him try the position-recommended above. 
‘It is very foolish to be afraid of common spiders, but I 4 him choose a table 80 low that the arm will lie 
once heard of an old woman, who lived alone with her grand- | easily upon it ; and sit upright at it, even if the eye 
daughter: thry-alwavs sopped up the nose of the teapot be- | is by that means removed to an unusual distance 
PO te ane Tat the ne aed ent the old lady forgot to | from the paper,—and he will not write long before 
coat meraing. the grand-daughter was taken sick, and the dee- he will ex ecsenes © relief so perceptible and plea- 
tor said she had been poisoned. The old lady kaew that she | Sant, that he will wonder that he never before dis- 
ped an Oe no _ - Lape to a aoe the tea- | covered that man was made to be an upright animal. 
, an y arge ck spidcr of the mos no A . ‘ ; ij 
ind. - Bhe never afterwards forgot to stop up the we aaa ws here ing himself oe Tornoe ee 
J Some children are afraid of being in, the, « dark, owing t2 | opts, to sucha degree, as to enable him to encoun- 
and bears. Isit not oolish ic be afraid when out in a thunder | ter that most formidable and indomitable of all ene- 
storm ?? «mies, physical or mental,—a bad personal habit,—he 
‘Tam afraid to go any where in the dark whenT know that | will pro ably soon find himself freed from some at 


there is not any one in the room. J think that is a foolish fear. %s life’ 
Sor cen Tomeelr av least of the troubles of a student’s life: 


‘Tt — a — a so afraid of a mouse that she al- Boge corn Saeet he aerigy, Sot Os mati ig 
most faints at the sight of one.’ i — - a aa 805" Vv Be 
‘I knew a litile gir] who was very much afraid of spiders. by siving them ay * high desks, is very injurious.— 
She would scream if she saw one on the floor, and stamp upon e height of the desk does indeed secure an upright 
i oe hard as if i had A dozn ot Myo ae — papa wate posture, but it raises the arm and shoulder to such a 
¢ the e H t e ue H H 
ples ry con ht opin, ant cho ueeel wanted to hill one agein. degree, ae to pr ey! in very maiy cases, perme- 
ae calls them deor little creatures, and never spoils their of euch @ beled oe re ph = Hy ytd 
webs.’ e 8i 
‘One night, after my sister and myself had retired to rest, | higher than the elbow of the scholar who sits at it. 
we felt something pallirg oat nt ae and we eeneht it When the pupil is sitting, measure the distance 
was an old man got into the house. e called our mother, | petween the p of the elbow, as it comes w the 
he es , and 7s she to th h he cat. - y poe 
So we wanevery eweh frightencd at aide bureslon cat? 6a | back of the chair, and the surface of the seat. The 
‘Some people suffer a great deal from imaginary fears. 4 | Surface of the desk should be about three inches higher 
man once mistouk a pump in the evening for a robber, and pre. | above the surface of the seat than this place of «the el- 
scnted nen rage ye to “ The pump, bans — stiff in} bow. The distance from the elbow to the seatvwill 
t ts, di e it romptly ast - mee) ° * 
ota tala trnie heres the weber ak som Be found, upon examination, to be very different, 
| and made bis retreat as rapidly as possible.’ fs by no megps safe re an 2 rahe tnd —ayr 
| It is evident that a large number of topics may be qually tall, 
| treated in this manner; such as Duties to Parents ; nen ee Rarer mat ype 
| oe eee s Wage a searing Se height varied from five and a half to four feet, rave 
| piness ; Faults in School, &c. &c. The articles ought | 2 veriation in the distances of the elbow abéve'the 
; to be read by the teacher just as they are written ; | cat thee Glabst to fout inches. This vastation Gee 
| i. e. if they are careless and illegible, let them be | 8©** ” ie indie * wieese, bal ene 
| read in a hesitating, porte manner ; if there are nl a oa P . Tost So hel bh "he ti tee: - t 
| mistakes they are to be pointed out; if the piece is the p> ah an le 4 vet, 4 om ae that the 
| badly pointed, let the teacher make no more pause | jatter individual should have a desk three inches 
| than are indicated. In this way the pupils will | 5* aioe Ghe scat. than tab ethene ant 
| make sensible progress in these pica, as well | ne ‘ual _— - 9 — re e other, thoug! in- 
as in the more important one of the cultivation of the | "iin thane fh ac Ws the followin. g mle may-te 
‘hes | deduced. ‘There should be, at the different desks in 
: | the school-room, a distance from the ‘face to the 
From the Aunals of Education : 
. | seat to the surface of the desk ing six to 
POSTURE OF STUDENTS. | twelve inches ;—for the desk should be about three 
| , The extent to which students in this country suffer | inches above the elbow. At these desks the schol- 
in health, from their sedentary pursuits, is truly | ars should be seated, not according to their absolute 
| alarming. . There ‘is no question that vigorous men- tallness, but only with reference to this distance be- 
| tal effort, if long continued, and not interrupted by | twéen the elbow and the seat. When they are seated, 
| Suitable intermissions, will necessarily tend strongly | on this principle, great care should be taken by the 
_ toderange the most important functions of the ani- | teacher to induce them to form habits of sitting up- 


| and then send round and collect the papers.’ 
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ight. In the case of near-sighted pupils, exceptions 

wow rulés are unavoidable ; but in all other cases, 
adherence to the spiritiof them at least, seems to be 
pe! ony means ef avoiding complaints of the lungs 
igestive a stooping posture, on 

the aie ' distortion and deformity on the 
other, from ing the writing arm and shoulder 
rough’ 





JACOTOT’S SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION. 
His general 8 myer — Learn one book in the lan- 
guage thoroughly, refer all the'vest to it by your own. 
reflection, a ite the correctness of sere 49 
what you know yourself. 
Learw by heart, for instance, the first six books of 
, and repeat it incessantly. Refer every 
thing else to this, and you will certainly learn the lan- 


The master who pursues this method of the Uni- 
versal Insiruction, tells gis pupils nothing. He ex- 
ran nothing, insists upon nothing, aflirms nothing. 
e pupil is taught to see every thing himself, and 
to e his own reflections, not to receive those 
Mnade by others. ’ 
_eeee of this method, the pupil is directed 
to read the two first paragraphs of the first book.— 
He is told to pay the utmost possible attention to 
them ; and the teacher then puts questions to him on 
every word and phrase, on each paragraph, and on 
the two together. To illustrate this, take the first 
sentence in machus. 
§ The grief alypso for the departure of Ulys- 
ses, would admit of no comfort.’ 
The teacher asks—Who was 


gone? ‘The pupil 
answers—Ulysses. 


Who was grieved ?—Calypso. 
What was the cause of Calypso’s ~ ?—The de- 
arture of Ulysses. Did Calypso love Ulysses ?— 
es. How do you know that ?—Because her grief 
> 4 ~~ arturc would admit of no comfart. Was 
she s y grieved, or very much ?—Very much. 
What do we call grief which admits of no com- 
fort ?—Inconsolable. 
_ Thus the interrogation must be continued, through- 
out the whole six books, until the entire scene, the 
actors, the action performed, the cause and object of 
the action, the modifying cireumstances, &c., are all 
distinctly in view. This mode puts the pupil in full 
possession of every idea that is brought before hin, 
- and, as he finds himself. able to answer every ques- 
tion, he gains eon 
ceives every difficulty vani 
opinion of Jacotot, nine-tenths of the actual oii 
time in the common method, arises from the pupi 
obtaining an indistinct perception of many things, 
ich lie in the mind in a disjointed and disorderly 
, because the mutual bond of connexion is hidden 
obscurity which veils them. Especial care 
must, however, be taken, that xo questions be ask 
the answers to which are not to be obtained rom the 
book that the pupil knows. ‘ i 
A very interes’ exercise consists in the pupil’s 
defining words by the comparison of passages solely 
derived from his model book. ‘Thus, en he 
were asked—What is ‘the meaning of the word 
ring? He answers— Spring is that season in 
which “ t flowers begin to bloom,” * The 
verduzeto rise under the feet,” “The birds to sing,” 


we particular fact, in a 
facts of the same nature.— 
What do you perceive in the whole of this para- 
graph ?—Grief. What is ?—The following is 
the reply of a*child who had just commenced: the 


Pine 


pupil advances, 
at is, speakin 
manner applicable to 


study of his own language. -‘ Grief is a passion of 


which we become sensible after the loss of any one 
dear to us. ‘The person who experiences grief,seeks 
solitude, ceases to take delight in the most agreeable 
places, and repulses the attéfitions of those who 
who would willingly admi solace. Why do 
you say so? Because, after the departure of Ulys- 
ses, the grief of Calypso would admit of no comfort ; 
she often walked alone on the flowery turf; she ceased 
to take delight in her beautiful Isle ; she noticed not 


the turf; she'thought of nothing but Ulysses ; 
teat dared not to'address her. 


The tion of the il, as ih the above defi- 
nition, is gen vil to three distinct read- 
ings. After the fi whichrthe pupil is made 
to pay great to the mawner in which. he 
reads, it if a wie After the second, 

the pupil gives‘an account of the facts upon weich 
he has written. And, after the third, particular‘at- 
~ tention is paid to individual wortls, and to impropri- 
éties of diction, if they occur. ' 
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is exercised in gener- | 
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Every exp m not authorized by his model, 
even though perfectly correct, is inadmissible. This 
restriction ensures propriety of langwage;for he is 
obliged to seek his phraseology from passages which 
he well undetstands, and the ideas arising from which 
are, of consequence, distinctly associated in his 
mind, With their appropriate verbal.signs. After- 
wards, when he has acquired sufficient experience to 
pursue his way alone, nothing will prevent him from 
employing or imitating the expressions of other emi- 
nent authors. 

» Another very important exercise is made to depend 
pon what Jacotot calls the oratorical artifice of rep- 
étition. For example—Of what does the first para- 
graph of Telemachus consist ?—Of the fact, that 
Calypso’s grief for the dep f Ulysses was in- 





Calypso ; 2, her inconsolable grief; 3, the departure 
of Ulysses. The pupil is then required to prove 


the several portions of the paragraph refers to one of 
these leading ideas. 





MONITOREAL SYSTEM. 


Account of the Edinburgh Sessional School, §e. 
BY JOHN WOOD, ESQ. 


“ That this system is not the very best, ‘to say that 

a boy makes a better teacher than a man, would be 
manifestly absurd.’ ‘That he is competent to the im- 
ortant task of an educator, can never be supposed. 
n developing the faculties and forming the charac- 
ter of a child; in devising the best means of coun- 
teracting evil habits alrea y acquired, and, if possi- 
ble, of eradicating them, and substituting good ones 
in their stead ; in inventing expedients for drawing 
forth exertion accommodated to various dispositions 
and eccentricities of mind; in furnishing illustra- 
tions of the principles to be enforced, or of the know 
ledge to be communicated, drawn from objects level 
to the youthful capacity, and suited to the various 
forms of inquiry, perplexity, and doubt ; in knowing 
how te interest the inattentive, to arouse the slug- 
gish, to allure the wavering, to encourage the timid, 
to aid the slow, to guide the impetuous, and to awe 
the wayward ; and, what is of more consequence 
than all, in exercising that secret, moral, and reli- 
gious influence, over the gradually developing char- 
acter of the pupil, whic 


MT eRe deportment of the t acher serve 


utters: in the accomplishment of these objects—the 
great ones to be secured in the education of youth— 
owvean a young monitor, for a moment, be put in 
competition with an adult and experienced teacher ? 
Hence: arise the doubts of those who wish to sce 
our schools places of thorough, parental education, as 
well as instruction ; and hence we would be cautious 
in recommending to universal adoption, a system 
which is so often rendered mechanical—a mere ma- 
chine for saving labor to the teacher and money to 
the parents—by the indolence, or error, of those who 

employ it. ; 
“ But how are these evils'to be remedied? Inthe 


public opinion, a sufficient number of competent in- 
structers can neither be obtained nor paid. The 
| same state of things appears to haye existed in Scot- 
land, and Professor Pillans does not hesitate to say, 
‘that by far the most effectual, I should rather say, 
the only way, in which this can be done, is by em- 
ploying the monitorial method. By the simple con- 
trivance of training the ablest boys to communicate 
instruction, in the way required, to certain portions 
of the rest, over whom they are appointed inspec- 
tors, and for whose improvement they are responsi- 
ble, the master, as it were, multiplies himself. He 
obtains in this way a set of assistantteachers, who, 
being of his,own training, and entirely under his 
controt, are far more efficient than any he could hire, 
and whose employment in this capacity constitutes 
their reward.’ : 

“ As in the case of the teacher, aptness to teach is 
the prominent qualification to be sought for in the 
choice of a monitor ; so that the scholar of quickest 
apprehension and greatest attainments, is sometimes 
far from making the best monitor. 

“In distributing the monitors, it will not always 
he best to rank them in correspondence with the 
rank of the classes. Often an inferior class will need 
the instruction of the most experignced monitor, and 
generally the younger classes require, more than any 
other, the greatest amount of patiente, ingenuity, 











fore, should always be selected from a due regard to 





| 


consolable: it therefore contains three things; 1, | each class to the others, as if he himself were every 
| moment personally occupied in each, and continually 


that hissanswer'is correct, by showing how each of | 


| their peculiarities of disposition and qualifications to 


teach, and not merely to their attainments. They 
should also be assigned to such classes, and attend 
to such studies, as are best adapted to them. The 
same pupil who may fail entirely in teaching one 
branch, may succeed better than his companions in 
another. Their own wishes, in this respect, should, 
| toa considerable extent, beseonsulted ; and all should 

be made to feel, that it is nO. disgrace not to be cho 








| sen a monitor, or, after trial, to be removed. For 
| this may happen, and, in many cases, doubtless will, 


for wanj of a turn for teaching, and without casting any 
reproach upon the scholar’s attainments or diligence. 

“It is found in the Sessional School, that through 
the medium of his monitors, the master can preserve 
a unity of system, and as nice an accommodation of 


conducted the education of every individual scholar. 
But to do this, he must not merely git on ‘his plat- 
form, to give out orders, and, like the main-spxing 
of a watch, keep the machinery of the school in mo- 
tion.—He must be continually inspecting the moni- 
tor and the classes, when he is not actually engaged 
in the instruction of a particular class.—He must let 
the monitors see, that he takes a deep interest, too, 
in their own personal improvement. He must be 
very faithful in directing and assisting them in their 





the looks, the tones. of 


| 


to 
-he+ 


present circumstances and in the existing state of 


perseverance, and experience.’ ‘The monitors, there-. 


studies, and, if possible, devote some extra time and 
labor to this object. He must prepare them for their 
appropriate tasks, by spending a few evenings with 
them in the course of each week, and halfan hour a 
day, as necessity may require. , 

“ Will it be said that this is imposing too heavy a 
task onthe teacher, and that the monitors may also 
complain ? — Let the teacher receive. a generous 
compensation for these extra services. Every scho- 
| lar will be a gainer by such acourse. Let the 
| monitors be led to perceive that they are, in fact, 
| pursuing the very best method of cultivating their 
| own minds, of perfecting themselves in their 'respec- 
| tive Studie, and of becoming qualified for the active 
| duties of life. 

“In view, however, of some of these apparent dif- 
| ficulties, if no other course is practicable, we be- 
| lieve it would be better that the younger scholars be 
| kept in school only four hours a day, and thus two 

ours be secured of more faithful and individual at- 
tention to the higher classes and to the monitors, 
than to continue the present defective method. The 
fant is, that by such a course, the younger scholars, 
themselves, would actually receive a greater amount 
of attention than they now do, recite more lessons, 
and take a deeper interest in them. For it ought 
ever to be remembered, in favor of the course which 
We are ‘recommending, that wherever it has been 
tried, it has infused a life and spirit into the sthool, 
by keeping all constantly, industriously, and cheer- 
fully employed, which presents a most delightful 
contrast to that listlessness, indolence, and confu- 
sion, which at present are too often found in a ] 
school, of different ages, and pursuing different studies 
‘under the care of a single, distracted, and discourage 
teacher.’? 








VALUE OF A WATCH. 


“Js it not something moré than mere mechanism, 
which watches with us by the sick bed of some dear 
friend through the livelong solitude of night, ena- 
bling ts to count, in the slackening pulse, Nature’s 
trembling steps towards recovery, and to administer 
the prescribed remedy at the precise, perhaps the 
critical moment of its application? By means of a 
watch, punctuality in all his duties, which in its 
perfection is one of the incommunicable attributes 
of Deity, is brought in no mean measure, within the 
reach of man. He is enabled, if he wilkbe guided 
by this, to imitate,that sublime precision*which led 
the earth, after the,circuit of five hundred millions 
of miles, bacle to the solstice at the appointed moa, 
ment without the loss of one second, no, not the 
millioneth part of a second, for the ages on ages dur- 
ing which it has travelled that road. What a mira- 
cle of art, that a man can teach a few brass Wheels, 
and a little piece of elastic steel, to outcalculate 
himself; to give him a rational answer to one of the 
most important questions which a-being travelling 
towards. eternity cdn ask? What.a miracle that a , 
man can put within this little machinea spirit that / 
measures the flight of time with ter aecuracy 
than the unassisted intellect of the profoundest phi- 
losopher; which watches and moves when 
palsies alike the hand of the maker and the mind 
-the contriver, nay, when the last sleep has comeoyer 
them both.”—Gov, Everett. 
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